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NIETZSCHE’S ANTI-DARWINISM 



Friedrich Nietzsche’s complex connection to Charles Darwin has 
been much explored, and both scholarly and popular opinions have 
tended to assume a convergence in their thinking. In this study, Dirk 
Johnson challenges that assumption and takes seriously Nietzsche’s 
own explicitly stated “anti-Darwinism.” He argues for the import- 
ance of Darwin for the development of Nietzsche’s philosophy, but 
he places emphasis on the antagonistic character of their relation- 
ship and suggests that Nietzsche’s mature critique against Darwin 
represents the key to understanding his broader (anti-)Darwinian 
position. He also offers an original reinterpretation of the Genealogy 
of Morals, a text long considered sympathetic to Darwinian nat- 
uralism, but which he argues should be taken as Nietzsche’s most 
sophisticated critique of both Darwin and his followers. His book 
will appeal to all who are interested in the philosophy of Nietzsche 
and its cultural context. 

dirk r. Johnson is Associate Professor of Modern Languages at 
Hampden-Sydney College, USA. 
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My mind seems to have become a kind of machine for grinding 
general laws out of large collections of facts, but why this should 
have caused the atrophy of that part of the brain alone, on which 
the higher tastes depend, I cannot conceive. 

Darwin, Autobiography , 139 

For most people the intellect is an awkward, gloomy, creaking 
machine that is hard to start: when they want to work with this 
machine and think well, they call it “taking the matter seriously ” - 
oh, how taxing good thinking must be for them! The lovely human 
beast seems to lose its good mood when it thinks well; it becomes 
“serious!” And “where laughter and gaiety are found, thinking is 
good for nothing” - that is the prejudice of this serious beast against 
all “gay science.” 

Nietzsche, The Gay Science , 327 

In spite of that philosopher who, being a true Englishman, tried 
to give laughter a bad reputation among all thoughtful people -, 
“laughter is a terrible infirmity of human nature, and one that every 
thinking mind will endeavour to overcome” (Flobbes) -, I would go 
so far as to allow myself a rank order of philosophers based on the 
rank of their laughter - right up to those who are capable of golden 
laughter. 



Nietzsche, Beyond Good and Evil , 294 
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Introduction 



Friedrich Nietzsche’s complex relationship to Charles Darwin has been 
much explored, and readers have placed the two thinkers in conjunc- 
tion from the very beginning. Nietzsche himself alluded to Darwinian 
interpretations of his ideas as early as 1888. In Ecce Homo (EH), he felt 
compelled to disparage the “scholarly cattle,” who suggested that his 
Ubermensch reflected Darwinian sympathies (EH “Why I Write Such 
Good Books” 1). In recent years, numerous studies have returned to the 
Nietzsche— Darwin axis, indicating that they recognize Nietzsche’s con- 
nection to Darwin reflects a significant component of his thought. 1 

While the first objective of this study is to argue for the pre-eminence 
of Darwin for the development and articulation of Nietzsche’s philoso- 
phy, its main thrust is to point to the antagonistic character of their rela- 
tionship and to show how Nietzsche’s final critique against Darwin and 



1 Studies in the first wave of critical reception often focused on the Darwinian resonances 
in Nietzsche, e.g. Alexander Tille, Von Darwin bis Nietzsche: Ein Buch Entwicklungsethik 
(Leipzig: Naumann, 1893); Oskar Ewald, “Darwin und Nietzsche,” Zeitschrift fur Philosophie 
und philosophische Kritik 136 (1909): 159—79; Claire Richter, Nietzsche et les Theories biologiques 
contemporaines (Paris: Mercure de France, 1911); Raoul Richter, Essays (Leipzig: Felix Meiner, 
1913); and Ludwig Haas, “Der Darwinismus bei Nietzsche” (Ph.D. dissertation, Giessen, 1932). In 
recent years, scholarly interest in the Darwin angle has revived, and three full-length studies have 
tackled the question: Gregory Moore, Nietzsche, Biology, and Metaphor (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2002); John Richardson, Nietzsche’s New Darwinism (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2004); and Edith Diising, Nietzsches Denkweg: Theologie, Darwinismus, 
Nihilismus (Munich: W. Fink, 2006). This list does not include individual journal articles, such 
as Werner Stegmeier, “Darwin, Darwinismus, Nietzsche,” Nietzsche-Studien 16 (1987): 246— 87 
and (more recently) Michael Skowron, “Nietzsches Anti-Darwinismus’,” Nietzsche-Studien 37 
(2008): 160—94, or the many studies where Darwin receives significant chapter treatments, such as 
in George J. Stack, Lange and Nietzsche (New York: de Gruyter, 1983); Irving Zeitlin, Nietzsche: A 
Re-Examination (Cambridge: Polity Press, 1994); Keith Ansell-Pearson, Viroid Life: Perspectives on 
Nietzsche and the Transhuman Condition (New York: Routledge, 1997); or Robin Small, Nietzsche 
and Ree: A Star Friendship (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005), to name but a few. Then 
there is Daniel Dennett, Darwins Dangerous Idea: Evolution and the Meanings of Life (New 
York: Simon & Schuster, 1995), which has a separate section dedicated to Nietzsche (“Nietzsche’s 
Just So Stories”). 
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Nietzsche’s Anti-Darwinism 



his followers might represent the key to understanding his broader (anti-) 
Darwinian position. In that sense, this second, much more significant 
objective will be to clarify the ambiguity behind Nietzsche’s own unam- 
biguously expressed final opposition to Darwin. 

Of course, this approach entails taking his final opposition seriously. 
In some ways, my study will start from the end and proceed to the 
beginning. It will look for the subtle incongruities and the discrepancies 
between their thought-systems in order to unearth the fault lines between 
them. If Nietzsche was serious about his final antagonism, which I will 
argue he was, then this study will explain how a full-blown critique of 
Darwin could have emerged toward the end of his career after he had ini- 
tially revealed close affinities with him and his ideas. 

In a recent monograph, Ruth Abbey criticizes interpretations that con- 
centrate on Nietzsche’s radical late philosophy at the expense of his open- 
ended, multi-perspectival middle period. She detects scholarly prejudice 
against the middle period born from a spell that Nietzsche himself has 
successfully cast: “this image of Nietzsche as an autonomous and wholly 
individual thinker is accepted partly because we are held captive by the 
picture he draws of himself, for in his later works Nietzsche repeatedly 
invents himself as inventor rather than legatee .” 2 While I share Abbey’s 
high estimation of the middle period, both for its own sake and as the fer- 
tile seedbed of his later philosophy, I am skeptical of her negative assess- 
ment regarding the final period. 

In the one case of Darwin, for example, the “anti-Darwinian” animus 
reflected in Nietzsche’s late “Anti-Darwin” passages is neither sudden nor 
unprecedented. It arises from ten years of subtle questioning in the middle 
period that renders his opposition in the later works both explicable and 
credible. The best approach to the final period, then, is not to be seduced 
by Nietzsche’s rhetorical hyperbole or Martin Heidegger’s stylization of 
him as the “destroyer of the Western tradition” and “Platonism.” It is to 
try to make sense of how and why he might have arrived at those antago- 
nisms, including his final opposition to Darwin. At the same time, this 
study will argue for the pre-eminence of Darwin for understanding the 
transition to the late works, since Darwin, perhaps more than any other 
modern thinker, made his mature period possible, in effect allowing him 
“to become who he was.” 

Before proceeding, I will need to establish some of the guiding 
premises of my study and take issue with some common popular and 



2 Ruth Abbey, Nietzsche's Middle Period (New York: Oxford University Press, 2000), 141. 



